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reciprocal concatenations to their final elements, we shall
find that in every period, the social system of economy
is the solid basis of the whole intellectual structure."
A worse instance of evasion and sophistry can
scarcely be imagined.
The first of these three sentences is the one to be
demonstrated. In the second, Cunow says that when
we regard the intellectual life of a nation or of a period
as a whole, it will appear to us as a whole, and he adds
that the different spheres of thought exert a certain
influence on one another, which is possible.1 In the
third sentence, he says that if one investigates the con-
catenation of causes and effects to the final link, one will
find that the first sentence is true.
If one investigates the concatenation to the final
link ! That is what Cunow should have done and what
neither he nor any other sociologist has ever attempted
to do. No man has ever attempted to analyse, link for
link, the connection of facts and events, nor can anybody
attempt it. The reason is that it would far surpass the
power of human intelligence to make out and grasp the
millions and millions of facts and thoughts which
form the causal chain; a good many of them would
have to be traced back to past generations and remote
ages ; the complication of motives founded on interests,
experience or feelings and nervous complexes, would
be inextricable. It would be an impossible task in
regard to the present, and as for the past, it, would be
1 Applied to the complicated intellectual life of a modern nation, the
sentence does not hold good. There are in a civilised country spheres of
thought which do not in any way influence each other. What influence
could the religious ideas of the nonconformist communities in England
have on the mathematical and experimental work of engineers all over the
country, and the reverse? Yet both are important sections of English
intellectual life.